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Forward 

Implementing a viable accountability framework for California is one of the Commis- 
sion’s top priorities. Budget allocations for higher education are shrinking and public 
colleges and universities are feeling pressed to accommodate the influx of students as the 
children of baby boomers reach college-age. The State must take steps to ensure that 
public dollars are utilized in the most efficient and effective manner possible so that the 
greatest number of students can benefit from an affordable college education. 

California Efforts 

Last September, the Legislature passed Senate Bill 1331, an attempt to implement an ac- 
countability framework for higher education. SB 1331 was the product of months of col- 
laboration between legislators, research analysts, accountability experts, and faculty and 
administrators from the segments of higher education. It outlined statewide goals and 
performance measures regarding educational opportunity, participation, success, and pub- 
lic benefit. SB 1331 was the latest in a number of efforts to implement policy that would 
hold the systems of higher education accountable for the quality of instruction they pro- 
vide and the efficiency with which they provide it. 

Other accountability efforts included Assembly Bill 1808, which specified several per- 
formance measures for the systems of higher education to report on, the California State 
University’s Cornerstones Report, and the “Compacts” or “Partnerships” between the 
systems and the gubernatorial administrations. The perceived effectiveness of these ef- 
forts has been questioned. Some question these efforts because they fail to clearly articu- 
late State policy goals. Meanwhile, many states have paved the way in crafting legisla- 
tion for statewide accountability for higher education, and there are numerous models and 
best practices to examine and consider. 

At the September Commission meeting, Commission members adopted Prospectus: De- 
veloping a Framework for Accountability in California’s Higher Education System 
(Commission Report 04-1 1). This prospectus discusses several issues that must be con- 
sidered as California moves forward with implementing a framework for accountability. 
The efforts of other states are a useful guide in addressing the importance of goal setting, 
developing appropriate performance indicators, working collaboratively, leaving legisla- 
tion loose enough to incorporate change, and many other “best practice” rules to follow. 

First Steps 

In its prospectus, the Commission expressed the desire to forge partnerships with other 
interested parties to research and analyze the higher education accountability policies and 
practices of other states. Through meaningful partnerships, the Commission hopes to 
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pool a diverse community of experts to research, analyze, and make sound recommenda- 
tions regarding an accountability structure. The Public Law Research Institute at the 
Hastings College of the Law provides an excellent opportunity for CPEC regarding fed- 
eral and state statutes on higher education accountability. It examined which government 
entity was designated the task of implementing accountability, how detailed the goals are, 
the inclusion of performance measures, and the connection between funding and success 
in achieving goals. The objective of obtaining this examination of other states is to help 
determine patterns or anomalies, changes that have been made, inefficiencies that have 
been corrected, in order to present a route for success in the development of a California 
higher education accountability framework. 

The Institute report focuses on four primary areas regarding accountability in various 
states. In examining Statutory Data, the report breaks down the legislative language to 
designate a government agency with oversight responsibilities of accountability imple- 
mentation. This section of the report provides information on when accountability stat- 
utes were developed, who has authority to define performance measure criteria, and how 
implementation is enforced. Another area of focus is Statutory Goals, which details each 
state’s accountability goals, if in fact goals have been set. The Performance Goals and 
Measures component goes beyond the statutory goals section by specifying the states 
have that specific measures tied to statewide goals. This section provides evidence that 
some states are very specific in their legislative direction for accountability. A fourth 
section, entitled Reporting Requirements, essentially breaks down which states are man- 
dated to publicly release accountability findings and which are not. 

Next Steps 

The next step in the process is for CPEC staff to examine this information to determine 
best legislative approaches. Due to the difficulty in measuring the success of a frame- 
work based on legislation alone, staff will also conduct research that goes beyond what is 
statutorily mandated. Staff will also read accountability reports that are produced, talk 
with higher education experts in various states to determine how closely statutes were 
followed, and initiate discussions with lawmakers regarding the usefulness of these re- 
ports in state decision making. The progression of implementing a framework for ac- 
countability is a multi-layered, ongoing process that requires diverse expertise. 
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Introduction 

While the federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act has raised the stakes for 
public elementary and high schools by instituting reporting requirements and imposing clear 
consequences for failure to meet standards, accountability in public higher education systems is 
not nearly so advanced, centrally organized, or widespread. Twenty-three states, however, do 
have some sort of accountability statute on the books. 

At CPEC’s request, the Public Law Research Institute has examined these states’ efforts 
to legislate accountability in higher education. In addition, we reviewed reports written by 
institutions in thirty-one states, some written to comply with specific accountability statutes, and 
others prepared at an institution’s or agency’s own initiative. This report describes our initial 
conclusions. A final report will include a comprehensive matrix comparing the existing 
mandates for accountability and an appendix containing the text of key statutory provisions from 
each state. 

As might be expected, each state’s statute is unique. Nonetheless, five key questions 
emerged from our analysis: 

• Is the statute itself comprehensive, or does it simply delegate the task of defining 
goals and measuring progress to an agency or to the institutions? 

• If the statute itself defines goals, what are they and how specifically are they defined? 

• Does the statute define performance measures by which progress toward a goal can 
be assessed? 

• What sort of reporting mechanisms are used to track progress? 

• What, if any, sorts of enforcement mechanisms are used to hold institutions 
accountable? 

Varying State Approaches to Accountability 

A higher education accountability statute is a statute that expressly requires a 
performance accountability tracking system for at least some of the state’s postsecondary 
education institutions. State higher education accountability statutes vary considerably in their 
approach to achieving accountability. Indeed, each state’s statute is virtually unique. 

In part, this may be because the movement toward accountability in public higher 
education is relatively recent. Of the twenty-three states with statutes, six enacted their statutes 
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in 2000 or later. Three additional states significantly amended their statutes in or after 2000. 
Thus, while non-governmental organizations like the State Higher Education Executive Officers 
(SHEEO) are actively studying accountability in higher education, there does not yet appear to 
be any “model legislation” upon which states can draw in designing an accountability statute. 

Further, the size of the public university system varies widely across the fifty states. 

Large states with highly differentiated systems of higher education require a more complex 
system to keep tabs on all the system’s elements. 

Finally, the variability in approach may also be a function of the wide variety of 
governing structures for higher education. Models of governance and levels of autonomy within 
systems of higher education vary so widely that uniformity may be neither possible nor 
desirable. Instead, the key to an effective system of accountability in higher education may lie 
in accommodating the state’s particular model of governance. 

Broadly speaking, states may follow one of four models of governance in higher 
education 1 : 

• Segmented: branches or levels of the post- secondary education system have separate 
governing boards, each of which acts independently, without any central agency to 
coordinate their actions. 

• Unified: a single board or agency governs all postsecondary education. 

• Coordinating: a central agency oversees multiple university governing boards. 

• Cabinet: higher education is governed entirely by the executive branch. 

These categories may be helpful in explaining the states’ choices of different approaches 
to accountability provisions. First, in segmented systems, with independent governing boards, it 
is rare to see a statewide accountability statute. Of the eight states with segmented governance 
structures, only Minnesota has a statutory provision for accountability, and even there the 
governing board for each institution is left with much autonomy to determine its own 
accountability goals. 

By contrast, states with more centralized systems of governance are more likely to have 
an accountability statute in place. Two of the three cabinet states have accountability statutes. 

Of the twenty-one coordinating states, thirteen have accountability statutes of varying levels of 
specificity. In the unified states, seven of the thirteen have accountability statutes. Further 
research may reveal whether specific variations in these states’ accountability statutes are 
responsive to their particular governance structure. 

Critical Choices in Accountability Statutes 

Analysis of the existing statutes seeking to achieve accountability in higher education reveals 
five critical points at which statutes vary in their approach: 



1 California Postsecondary Education Commission. Prospectus: Developing a Framework for Accountability in 
California’s Higher Education System (September 7-8, 2004). 
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